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nition of the services of the animal to man, was afterwards 
greatly modified, as the animal became recognised as the type 
of Osiris ; representations of the sacred bull Apis are very 
commonly seen in the paintings and sculptures of that ancient 
people ; and the worship of the golden calf in the wilderness by 
the Israelites was suggested readily to their minds by the 
honours they had seen paid to the sacred Apis in the land of 
their bondage. We have in Fig. 24 a coin of Acanthus, in Mace- 
donia, and in Fig. 27 a Lydian coin, two examples of a treat 
ment that is not uncommon — the conflict between lion and bull. 
Various theories have been broached in explanation of this de- 
vice ; by some it is held to symbolize the triumph of the king 
over external or domestic foes — a not improbable motive for 
its adoption; by others the lion is held to typify the sun, 
and the bull, as the symbol of a river, to represent the 
unwholesome vapours and exhalations of earth ; the whole 
thus being a mode of representing the grand conflict between 
Good and Evil. In heraldry the bull is largely employed 
either as charge, supporter, or crest. Among the ancient 
British coins, those of Verolamium are distinguished by the 
device of a cow borne on reverse. 

The ram figures occasionally in Art ; we have in Fig. 28 a 
representation of the ram's head on the coins of Delphi. The 
ram, again, occurs on the coins of the Phoceans and those of 
Antioch ; its introduction in all these cases is probably owing to 
its connection with the national sacrificial rites, in the same way 
that we often see rams' heads at the angles of Roman altars. 
The animal figures heraldically in the arms of the Swiss Schaff- 
hausen, where it is sable, rampant, on argent ; and again in 
the arms of Istria, which are vert, a ram, argent, statant. It 
also occurs very commonly on the blazon of various noble 
families, either as supporter, as in the case of Cloncurry, as a 
charge, as in the arms of Yea, or as a crest, as we find it, for 
example, in the arms of Elton. The Spanish order of the Golden 
Fleece, second only to the Garter in honour, bears as one of its 
insignia a suspended ram, a form that may still be commonly 
seen as a shop sign. The order was instituted in 1429, by- 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy and Brabant, and the most 
puissant prince of that age. 



The lamb is very familiar to us as a symbol of the second 
person of the Trinity, and as such occurs abundantly throughout 
the whole realm of Christian art. In Fig. 22 we have a very 
interesting figure of the lamb standing on a rock, from whence 
flow the streams of living waters. This form, with various slight 
modifications, is seen repeatedly on the tombs of the catacombs 
of Rome and in the mosaics of the early churches. The lamb, 
bearing the cross-emblazoned banner, was adopted by the 
Knights Templars as their device ; it may be seen carved on 
the keystone of the arch that covers in the roadway from Fleet 
Street to the old Temple Church ; and the same symbol may 
also be seen on the coinage of Henry V. — pieces that are hence 
known to collectors as " moutons d'or." Excepting in connec- 
tion with this religious significance, the lamb is but rarely found. 
The family of Lamb bear it in their armorial bearings, since the 
older heralds seem to have been quite unable to resist anything 
that appeared like a pictorial form or allusion to the name of the 
bearer, but with this exception it is scarcely ever met with. 
Heraldry, springing from the desire for the personal distinction 
to be gained amid the pomp and dangers of war, employs the 
dragon, the lion, the eagle, and such like, to express the 
character of the warrior ; and with such the peaceful lamb, or 
He, the Prince of peace, whom it symbolizes, can have little in 
common. 

Many of the Egyptian paintings contain admirable repre- 
sentations of the various animals known to that ancient people. 
We have in Fig. 25 the jackal and the leopard. Fig. 21, from 
a specimen in our possession, is a very good representation of 
a reindeer, carved by the Esquimaux in walrus ivory. Fig. 25 is 
the old sign of the Hare and Sun in Southwark : these old signs, 
like that of the Civet Cat in Cockspur Street, or the Boar's 
Head in Eastcheap, though rapidly disappearing, are often very 
quaint and interesting. Fig. 30 is the sign of a seller of goat's 
milk, who conducted his business in Pompeii some little time 
before the destruction of that city — a destruction that, over- 
whelming as it was, left us this and many other most interest- 
ing relics. Our comments on the stag, goat, boar, wolf, bear, 

I and some few other animals, must be reserved until our next 

i paper. 
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NEWS FROM THE WAR. 



(Frontispiece.) 



G. D. Leslie, R.A., Painter. 



F. A. Heath, Engraver. 




ilT would, as a rule, be very difficult to find on the 
walls of any gallery, figures more unaffectedly 
refined, more genuine in their artlessness, and 
more winning in their attractiveness, than those 
Mr. Leslie places on his canvas ; and this, too, 
whether his models are taken from a high class 
of society, as for example in his ' Pot-pourri ' of 
the year 1874, or from a humble class, as ' The Nut-brown Maid ' 
of the same year, or in his picture of 'The Fountain,' exhibited in 
1873, wherein are introduced females which are typical of both 
conditions of life. The painter understands thoroughly the sources 
of a delicate beauty proper to a refined type of English girlhood, 
and he has the power — genuinely artistic in its kind — to bring all 
the materials of the composition into accord with the dainty spirit 
that inspires it ; for even the landscape portions of his pictures 
seem as if painted under the influence of the same graceful feeling 
and purity of taste, so as to present a perfect harmony between 
the outside world and those who, for the time at least, occupy the 
scene. 

These characteristics of Mr. Leslie's art are quite obvious in the 
work here engraved. Seated on a wooden bench in her cottage- 
garden by the river-side is an elderly matron, reading a letter from, 
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it may be a son, who, like Tom Moore's minstrel-boy, " to the war 
is gone." Leaning on a post of the palings,' in an easy, uncon- 
strained attitude, is a young girl, listening to the narrative with an 
expression of countenance very thoughtful, if not somewhat sad ; 
in her hand she holds what seems to be a framed portrait — per- 
chance of one dearer to her than a brother. This girl is the feature 
of the composition : a gentle, loving, filial being, one may warrant 
her to be, and of quiet beauty ; a girl that would grace a mansion, 
for which she is eminently fitted, as she now sheds lustre on the 
cottage where she dwells. The artist has painted few more win- 
ning pictures, either in sentiment or in delicacy of execution, than 
this. 



THE SHEPHERD. 



Rosa Bonheur, Painter. 



C. Cousen, Engraver. 



' The Shepherd ' is a very pleasing and discriminative specimen 
of Rosa Bonheur's work, in which are seen the quietude and gentle- 
ness of Nature as distinguished from the noise and bustle and 
power exhibited in the well-known ' Horse-Fair.' In foreign coun- 
tries the flocks are more accustomed to follow their keepers than 
to be driven by them : and here we see the stalwart old shepherd, 
who is probably leading homeward his sheep at the decline of day 
—the long shadows on the ground help to determine the time— has 
brought them to a halt while he watches one of his dogs, the other 
seating itself with his eyes on the flock before him— bringing back 
a wanderer to its companions. The foremost sheep have been 
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carefully studied, so as to give variety to their forms and attitudes. 
The picture may rank with this gifted artist's most successful pas- 
torals. 

THE WIDOW'S CRUSE. 
Engraved by E. Roffe, from the Group by J. Adams-Acton. 

The story of ' The Widow's Cruse ' is found in the fourth chap- 
ter of " The Second Book of the Kings," where the reader is told 
"a certain woman of the wives of the sons of the prophets," 
whose two sons are about to be " taken in execution " by a relent- 
less creditor and sold as bondsmen, appeals for help to the prophet 



Elisha, who asks her what she has in her house ; her reply is, 
nothing "save a pot of oil ; " but we must refer our readers to the 
narrative itself for explanation of the subject. 

The sculptor has not sought to do more than offer a literal ren- 
dering of the incident described in the narrative ; but he has given 
to it much poetic feeling, with felicitous artistic grouping, im- 
pressive withal, and shows a sound knowledge of anatomical 
structure in the modelling of the two boys. An idea of the size 
of the group may be formed when we state that the height of the 
principal figure is three feet. Both this work and its companion, 
the 'Orestes and Pylades,' were exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
London, in 1869: they are in the possession of Isaac Holden, Esq., 
M.P., for whom they were especially executed. . 



RECENT CHURCH-RESTORATIONS IN ITALY. 




HILE in the United States it is difficult to save 
from the ruthless hands of so-called Progress the 
famous old churches and other historic me- 
morials, the Italians are watching with jealous 
care the necessary reparations taking place in 
some of their monumental edifices, which, on 
account of the art and history loving charac- 
teristics of the nation, have been preserved for ages, much in their 
original condition, and are now the pride of the land. 

Among the most important of such church-restorations in Rome 
are those of the world-renowned Basilica of St. John Lateran. 
This edifice, once proudly entitled " Mother and Chief all the Cities, 
and of the World," was erected upon the Ccelian Hill by the Emperor 
Constantine, and consecrated A.D. 319. The site chosen was that 
previously occupied by the palace of the Laterans, a consular family, 
which under Nero lost all— possessions and palace — on account of 
the conspiracy against that emperor of one of the members. 

According to the learned Italian archaeologist Nibby, St. Sylves- 
ter, to whom Constantine presented the church, converted it into a 
basilica, and dedicated it to the Saviour, who was regarded as its 
patron, until A.D. 1144, when, under Pope Lucius II., who added 
the particular worship of Sts. John the Baptist and the Evangelist, 
it received its present name of the Basilica of St. John. 

For a thousand years or more the Roman popes used every pos- 
sible care to preserve and beautify this edifice, nor do we read of a 
single proposition to destroy it on the plea that it occupied space 
which would be better devoted to modern buildings. On the con- 
trary, when, in the year 1308, on the vigils of St. John, while the 
canons were in the choir chanting vespers, the roof took fire from 
the carelessness of a workman, and most of the basilica was burned, 
Pope Clement V., even from his remote residence in Avignon, sent 
the means for its reerection. 

The succeeding popes, Urban V. and Hadrian IV., continued to 
advance the reparations of the Lateran Basilica. Martin V. or- 
dered for it a fine pavement in Alexandrine work, and had the walls 
painted by Gentile or Pietro of Pisa. Eugene IV. adjusted the co- 
lumns and the architrave. Sixtus V. restored the bell-tower, and 
repaired the walls, in great part. Innocent VIII., or, according to 
others, Alexander VI., made the arch over the papal altar, sup- 
ported by two large columns of granite. Pius IV. renewed the 
facade on the north side. Pius V. covered the central nave with a 
gilded ceiling. Clement VIII. erected the rich altar of the Sacra- 
ment, and, after reconstructing the transverse nave, had it painted. 
Sixtus V. built the northern portico, and adorned it with paintings. 
In spite of all these additions and embellishments, in the year 
1650, it was remarked by Pope Innocent X. that a basilica which 
had reached the advanced age of three hundred and thirty-one 
years could not endure much longer ; so he ordered the architect 
Borromini to rebuild it entirely, preserving as much as possible, 
however, of the old work. This was done, and Clement XII., who 
perceived that still an appropriate facade was lacking upon the east- 
ern side (once flanked by the ancient portico), added, A.D. 1734, 
the present imposing front. 



Although the same period which witnessed the first permanent 
erections in the United States seems but as yesterday, in Italy 
still, one hundred and forty-two years, even in this milder, less ra- 
vaging climate, have left their mark upon the imposing Basilica of 
St. John, and have made other reparations necessary. In the year 
1855 the architect in charge of the edifice, Signor Busiri, presented 
a plan for its restoration. But Cardinal Altieri, then chief of the 
basilica's administration, refused his consent to the somewhat 
grandiose ideas advanced, which comprised also a reparation of 
the sacristy and other dependencies of the building. The repara- 
tions decided upon, and at present taking place, are only those ab- 
solutely necessary, and are in accordance with a new plan drawn 
up by Busiri, with the aid of the architects Fontana and Sarti. The 
works are limited to a new choir, a large singing-gallery, and the 
displacement of the apsis for the construction of a subterranean 
receptacle for a number of illustrious funereal memorials now in 
the crumbling Leonine portico. 

In one of the most imposing squares of Rome, adjoining the 
Colonna Palace, rises another spacious and adorned church known 
by the name of the Santi Apostoli — for it was dedicated, at its 
erection, to the apostles Philip and James. Tradition assigns its 
foundation to Constantine, but a surer history, as well as the Latin 
inscription in the Tribune, refers it to Pope Pelagius L, who, dying 
in the year 559, was buried in the then unfinished edifice, leaving 
the work to be completed by his successor, John III. This was 
done, and for more than two hundred years it endured without re- 
paration. Then, in the middle of the eighth century, the porticos 
were reduced to such a state of ruin that it became necessary for 
Pope Paul I. to order their restoration. This was commenced, but 
terminated only under Hadrian I., A.D. 785, who repaired also the 
ceiling of the chief nave, and presented the church with an altar- 
piece. It received other gifts from Leo III. In the year 886, hav- 
ing fallen into complete disrepair, Pope Stephen V. renewed the 
building from its foundations. This sufficed until the days of Mar- 
tin V., who again restored it. Still more thorough reparations 
were made under Sixtus V. in A.D. 1475, when the Tribune was 
renewed under the skilful direction of Baccio Pintelli. The same 
architect later, in the reign of Pope Julius II., erected the existing 
portico. Ruin again threatening the edifice at the beginning of 
the last century, Pope Clement XL ordered the church to be re- 
built, leaving untouched the portico of Baccio with its travertine 
statues of Christ and the apostles. 

Fontana was the architect whose plan was chosen for the recon- 
struction of the building (as now seen), and Clement XL laid the 
corner-stone with much ceremony on the 27th of February, 1702, 
adding some medals struck off in honour of the occasion/inscribed 
on one side with his portrait and a Latin motto, " My Aid to the 
Lord ; " while on the other was the plan of the new edifice, with 
the words, "The New Basilica of the Twelve Apostles of the 
World." For, insensibly, since the seventeenth century, the name 
of the church had extended to all the apostles ; not only, as before, 
to Sts. Philip and James. The process of erection continued until 
the year 1724, when it was consecrated by Pope Benedict XIII. 
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